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PREACHER AND DEMOCRACY 



REV. GEORGE LAWRENCE PARKER 
Somerville, Massachusetts 



We hear much about democracy in these days, and we may well hear more. How 
does it concern the preacher? If we consider this relationship superficially, it may be 
simply a matter of rhetoric. If we consider it seriously, such a relationship is among 
the most vital conditions under which the preacher works. 



De Tocqueville, that keenest of all 
critics of American life, gives expression 
to the thought that in a democracy 
religion must have far more influence 
over the people than in countries under 
monarchical rule; for, he asks, having 
no ruler on whom they may ultimately 
depend, where shall they find any 
dependence at all if they depend not 
on the Deity? Wiser, truer words 
were never spoken. Democracy may 
be said to be the ultimate test of man's 
religious consciousness. If of our own 
free choice we enthrone God, superior 
to our freedom and controlling our 
liberty, then the sense of God in the soul 
has conquered its last enemy. If in 
America, where everyone may do that 
which is right in his own eyes, we in 
our individual lives actually give su- 
preme authority to God; if without law, 
without state church, without external 
push of any sort, we shall yet enthrone 
the spiritual Being as above all else, then, 
truly, religion as such has stood the acid 
test. And no further proof is needed that 
man can survive without religion as little 
as he can survive without food and air. 

Somewhat of the same idea is sug- 
gested by Professor Peabody in that 
searching book of his, The Christian 
Life in the Modern World. He finds 



that in all ages there has been a tendency 
in organized religion always to justify, 
in practice and preaching, the existing 
state of society. The church and the 
priesthood are more ready to declare 
that the status quo is exactly "after 
the pattern shown in the mount" than 
to publish the free and untrammeled 
truth for the spiritual sustenance of 
men's souls. The Vicar of Bray, with 
his "whatsoever King shall reign I'll 
still be Vicar of Bray, Sir," is not a very 
greatly exaggerated type of the church 
when at low ebb. The temptation is 
very strong; the enemy pulling in this 
direction is sometimes irresistible. All 
of this leads Professor Peabody to ask 
if, after all, religion, at least in its 
organized form, is not just "the tran- 
scendental reflection of our existing 
social order." We, in other words, 
wish to keep our life about as it is, and 
so we moralize it and cast over it the 
proclamation of God's approval. So 
evil becomes incrusted and safe. 

Now, the one greatest foe to all of 
this, the chief enemy to the religious 
intrenchment of evil, is democracy. Its 
spirit of advance, its right of protest, 
its free speech, its emphasis on the 
individual, its aspiration that every 
man should stand at his true value — 
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these things make democracy to appear 
like the moving, stirring, living current 
in the stream which prevents the ice 
from imprisoning the water. Democ- 
racy never wishes things to remain just 
as they are. Even the party divisions 
and party control, as bad as they are, 
have this much to say for themselves — 
that they prevent at least about half 
of the people from thinking or saying 
that their souls are satisfied with the 
"transcendental reflection" of our pres- 
ent social condition! It might seem 
that the fact that a part of the people 
are always dissatisfied saves religion 
from the great danger that Professor 
Peabody points out. And the outlook 
is still more hopeful if we remember that 
though a part are always dissatisfied, 
yet, to use a paradox, they are content- 
edly dissatisfied. They are dissatisfied, 
as it were, by their own vote. And 
thus under the constant changes of 
democracy the true search for, and 
experience of, God continues. We have 
no "order" which is "in order" long 
enough to give us a transcendental 
reflection of itself as our religion. 

Now it may seem a far cry from this 
introduction to the simple matter of a 
minister in his parish. It may seem 
a very long deduction to say that these 
suggestions are part and parcel of the 
problems which face every preacher 
in parishes large or small. But the 
connection is close and our logic holds. 
The vast majority of problems in the 
work of the whole church and in the 
single parish are problems that center 
about the workings of the democratic 
principle. The minister of today who 
has not penetrated to the basis of the 
democratic idea cannot be either mod- 



erately contented in his personal expe- 
rience, nor moderately successful in his 
contribution to the progress of the 
Kingdom of God. 

The very first question between a 
church and the minister is that of 
influence. There is a constant play 
for the balance of power. It is not 
always a conscious contest, but it is 
always there, always real. The church 
is human, the minister is human. But 
the minister professedly stands for the 
divine principle in life. Can he make 
that divine principle prevail as the 
constant, common, ever-present stand- 
ard in the church? That is the vital 
question. In former days he could 
impose this standard from above on the 
people. The monarchical ideal pre- 
vailed in government, and the people 
accepted it in religion and church. The 
word of priest or even of early Protestant 
preachers was a dictum of power. The 
language of Luther and Wesley is the 
language of men fresh from kings' 
courts. The germ of democracy is 
there; that is their glory. But the 
practice of democracy as we know it, 
a thing known of the pew as well as 
of the pulpit, was not there. And the 
same thing is seen in our early New 
England theologians. By the power 
of a monarchical conception they estab- 
lished a sort of theocracy, which in some 
degree still exists. And, though we 
cannot dwell on the point, we cannot 
fail to see that their ideas of parish 
government were the most potent of 
all in the formation of our democracy. 
Their theocracy was passed on to the 
people and became democracy. 

Let us revert to our point, then. The 
question of chief importance in the 
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minister's life today is, "Can I really 
influence toward God these people 
committed to me; can I really be a 
factor in their lives? Can I, almost 
unconsciously, change their lives from 
evil to good, from goodness to greater 
goodness? Can I gradually bend this 
tree, as old as it is, toward new and 
higher ideals? Can I be of efficient 
power in their lives and thoughts?" 
And from this the question goes on in 
other directions, all very practical. Can 
the minister, just one man, stand, year 
after year, above and against the lower 
ideals of the community as represented 
in the church? Will he change the 
church, or will the church change him? 
Will he be able to hold up Christ's ideals 
no matter whether few or many follow 
them; or will he finally come to tran- 
scendentalize the existing parish and 
community life, and preach that as the 
evident will and purpose of God? It 
is the question of influence. It is today 
fundamentally a question of democracy. 
Every minister who reads the papers 
can trace his own experience in the 
experience of America's chief executive. 
Dissensions in the cabinet are dup- 
licated in the standing committee of 
every parish. Contests between the 
President and the House, even while 
both seem striving for the best interests 
of the nation, are the minister's frequent 
and almost daily experience. Lack of 
lay leadership, again, is as evident in 
government as it is in churches, and 
vice versa. And all down the line of 
parish life the preacher must often 
appear to himself to be more like a 
president than a preacher. In a subur- 
ban church he often appears to be the 
president of a social club; in a country 



church, the president of a grange; in an 
institutional church, the president of a 
manufacturing plant or a corporation. 
Under all forms the presidential ideal 
is ready to swallow up the prophetic 
passion, until the minister is ready to 
cry out with new anguish and new 
meaning, "Who is sufficient for these 
things?" 

But there is some hope if the minister 
will more truly define this word "influ- 
ence." The trouble is that we have 
wanted to exert a monarchical type of 
influence, remembering the authority of 
an older day of preachers. We have 
wanted to say, "Thus saith the Lord," 
and to hear the people immediately cry 
"Amen." We have forgotten that as 
everything else has suffered the sea- 
change of democracy, so has the subtle 
matter of personal influence undergone 
a transformation. Of course, influence 
is still influence, but the method and 
form of that great thing are far other now 
than they used to be. Influence has 
become democratized; and the hope 
that is left to us is that to influence 
anyone today in any good direction is 
a far more fundamental, even though a 
harder, thing than in former days. The 
preacher who today gains any real 
sway over his people does it not by any 
fiat of divine or dogmatic power; he 
is influencing free wills, not obedient 
servants. If he wins any authority at 
all, it is won by the democratic principles 
of persuasion, basic truth, appeal to life 
and heart and reason. He must win 
it by sacrifice of his own patience and 
almost his own soul. He cannot com- 
mand from above; he must be admitted 
as a friend. His only arm of attack is 
the persuasiveness of the gospel rather 
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than its power, or rather its power 
clothed in the garments of persuasive- 
ness. His is the hard, democratic task 
of shining like a lighthouse, radiant for 
small schooner and ocean greyhound 
alike. His the democratic task of speak- 
ing truth so that the high-school boy 
will understand and the learned jurist 
be won likewise to free, self-chosen 
obedience. 

In winning his authority the parochial 
minister need not expect an easy time. 
After all, he must remember it is not 
authority but influence he wants. And 
he must remember that long before he 
came to his parish there was, and is, an 
influence of habit, of tradition, of social 
rating, or even of one man or a group 
of men, which was supreme. If the 
preacher is a true democrat, I believe 
that he will not directly attack such 
authority. His better way is to create 
in the parish a common, that is, a 
democratic, desire for greater ideals than 
this former influence or any wrong 
influence can supply. If he creates 
wants which he alone can supply, that 
is, which only Christ through him can 
supply, then the people will gradually 
and of their own accord turn to him 
to fulfil that need. And that is the 
crowning experience in a minister's 
work! Blessed and never to be for- 
gotten ! He has made the people choose 
the things of God of their own free will! 
He has been an influence among free 
souls in an age that calls itself demo- 
cratic and brooks no word of exterior 
command! 

In this path the preacher of today 
will meet democracy rampant. He will 
meet it in clothes of its own making, and 
he will meet it disguised, a wolf in sheep's 



clothing. He will meet the committee 
who will halt and balk and kill progress 
because they do not yet think "the 
people in the church are ready for it," 
"they won't support it." Yet all the 
while he will know that the people 
will support it, for he has talked with 
them from house to house and the 
committee has not. Here is where the 
power of pastoral calling enters. Pas- 
toral calling, personal acquaintance with 
the people and their needs, is the holy 
democratic principle which will come 
to the preacher's aid against the unholy 
democratic principle. If he has used 
it for high ends, it will come to his 
support when he seeks to make that 
high end the real law of his entire church. 
The man who neglects it has not 
penetrated to the democratic basis of 
influence. 

The minister will, to repeat, meet 
democracy in all guises and disguises. 
The only cure for wrong democracy is 
real democracy, and the only cure for 
too much of it is more of it. Let him 
proceed along that line in spite of all, 
and the end is sure. He will meet the 
"church boss"; but let him give the 
"church boss" his due, convert that 
sway to high purposes if he can, but 
if not, then create a conversion among 
the church's ideals that will naturally 
unseat the "boss." It is a hard task; 
but all tasks of a real Christian democ- 
racy are hard. Full success may not 
always be won; but entire successes 
are not frequent in a democracy. They 
can be very frequent, however, in the 
life of any minister whose democracy is 
unflinchingly guided, controlled, and 
softened by the democratic type of 
influence that Jesus showed us. I say 
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"softened," for our constant danger is 
in making democracy as hard as any 
other kind of influence. 

Other true forms of democratic oppo- 
sition will meet the minister; the inertia 
of a large body of people, the difficulty 
of finding out what the people really 
can do or want to do, the uncertainty 
of a vote even after you have secured it 
(notice the Senate submarine vote in 
March on the Gore resolution!), and the 
practical changes of fact from day to 
day which render public opinion in the 
parish unstable — all of these are worthy 
and true displays of democracy. The 
minister can no more oppose them by 
dogmatic power than he can change 
the stars in their courses. His far more 
glorious and influential task is patiently 
to watch all these, but above all to 
pierce below them to the mind and heart 
of his people until they shall realize that 
in all changes, of fact, of possibilities, of 
parish opinion, he stands for one and 
only one thing, and that is the will of 
Christ for the community expressed 
through the church — the democracy 
of God. 

Oppositions to democracy falsely so- 
called will also meet him. Some of 
these we may hurriedly name. Some 
people will like him; some will dislike 
him. This latter choice is a free choice 
in a democracy, and it will hinder the 
preacher's work undoubtedly. It is 
democracy in reaction instead of action; 
it is kicking instead of pulling. But the 
most un-Christian and undemocratic 
thing the minister can do is to kick back. 
He must as a true democrat give even 
kickers their right to kick. Many 
people, no, perhaps only a few, will feel 



toward him as expressed in Wordsworth's 
classic type: 

I do not like you, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell; 
I do not like you, Dr. Fell. 

This is hard, but the minister of Christ 
must be as true a democrat as Mr. 
Lincoln was. Someone came to Mr. 
Lincoln one day and said, "Mr. Presi- 
dent, Stanton says you are a fool." 
"Well," said Mr. Lincoln, "it must be 
so; Stanton is nearly always right." 
That was not only Christian and 
democratic, it was the only path to 
peace for any man engaged in great 
undertakings. It was magnificent homi- 
letics! Just so must every minister 
bear the false attacks of an overdemo- 
cratic democracy. He must bear it when 
he finds that now and then the opposi- 
tion of parents lessens even his influence 
with the children. Here true love will 
win for him a way out. He must bear 
it when he sees it in his Sunday con- 
gregation. Everywhere he must bear 
it, that is all. And if it be really a part 
of the yoke of Christ he will find at last 
that the yoke is easy and the burden 
light. 

The hardest place in which the 
minister will meet modern democracy 
is in the appeal to individuals to accept 
personally the Christian standard of 
faith and living. In the eyes of young 
and old he will meet that look of unsur- 
render which our free training has 
taught us all; the look that says "I 
don't have to if I don't want to," 
" You really can't make my will yield 
to Christ." And the minister's heart 
will fairly break as he realizes his 
powerlessness. He will almost long 
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for the days to come back in which the 
terrors of visible flames of fire might be 
called in to aid his plea, or the monarch- 
ical authority that could say, "Thou 
shalt." But that day has gone. The 
preacher pleading for Christ knows that 
the eyes of citizens young and old will 
not now lower their lids in surrender 
even to Christ until He first wins their 
free consent. The lips of free voters 
will not acclaim Him as their king until, 
in democratic fashion, they "are fully 
persuaded in their own mind." At 
times, of course, there comes a splendid, 
quick surrender, under stress of emotion 
or quickening, but even there the longer 
process must be the cornerstone, or the 
surrender will lack moral stamina and 
character. We would not overstress 
our point here, but no pastor can fail to 
see that many times his appeal is 
rejected, not because the hearers do 
not believe, but simply because the habit 
of democracy has become so entirely 
their fixed habit of thought that they 
do not know how to yield; they do not, 
literally, know how to surrender their 
minds to any ideal or thought or purpose 
in any serious, permanent way. Our 
modern democracy emphasizes all things 
equally until a supreme claim is an 
unknown and unheard knocker at our 
door. "Wolf, wolf," is cried so often 
that we pay no attention. So many 
things claim supremacy that when 
Christ really claims it we cannot hear. 
"Lo, here is Christ; lo, there is Christ," 
is cried aloud when all the while he is 
knocking within. Ah, how truly he 
pictured the fascination and claims of 
modern democracy! Minds accustomed 
to rate as of equal importance all the 



things seen on the front page of the 
newspaper are poor soil in which to plant 
the one and only important seed. Minds 
accustomed to rate the latest divorce or 
the newest moving-picture hero on the 
same level with the tragedy of the Marne 
and Verdun — these are dull hearers before 
whom to declare that Christ's claim is 
unique and supreme. It is not the fault 
of the mind, as such; it is the habit of 
democracy, on its darker side. 

Yes, on its darker side! For, after 
all, and here we reach a truly great 
conclusion, these unyielding eyes and 
hearts of the spirits in a democracy are 
right! Think of it! They are right 
in their very obstinacy! They are right 
when they say, " Unless He wins me by 
compulsion, unless He wins me by a 
force of beauty that I cannot resist, His 
winning me amounts to little." They 
are right. The Master even in his 
earthly career asked for no obedience 
unwillingly given. He drove grudging 
loyalty far away from him. He let the 
beloved, rich young man turn away with 
his great refusal. He almost brusquely 
repelled the man who glibly said, "Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest." Wherever we look we find that 
Jesus worked solely on the democratic 
principle. He wanted only those who 
wanted him. Is it any wonder that he 
has become the cornerstone of modern 
democracy ? Is it any wonder that men 
turn to him for freedom, but will not 
turn to him by any compulsion except 
their own ? " Wist ye not that I could 
pray to my Father and He would send 
me ten legions of angels ? " There spoke 
the great Universal Heart, giving up 
all power that he might gain real control. 
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"All this will I give thee if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me"; "Get 
thee behind me, Satan"; there spoke 
the kingly, compulsory, monarchical 
idea of God, vacating its throne that it 
might assume the higher throne of man's 
free consent. "He that cometh [of 
his own consent] I will in no wise cast 
out"; there spoke the world's first and 
only true democrat, the only true per- 
suader of the will the universe has known. 
If the minister is to exert any of his 
Master's real influence he must today 



realize the democratic limitations of his 
work. But he must also realize that 
under no condition of life has the 
message of Christ had such fundamental 
opportunity as under our rough and 
ready democracy. We can no longer 
"transcendentalize our existing social 
status" and call it religion. We can no 
longer wield a scepter of authority. 
But more than ever we can proclaim 
the equality of all in Christ Jesus, and 
under many hindrances bend the free 
wills of men to fellowship with him. 



ST. 



PAUL'S VIEW OF THE RESUR- 
RECTION BODY 



REV. A. E. WHATHAM 
Trinity Episcopal Church, Louisville, Kentucky 



Discussions of the resurrection have not always been marked by sanity. It has 
been afield in which all forms of crude speculation have held sway. Strictly speaking, 
of course, a belief in some form of bodily resurrection is not confined to Christianity, 
but the Pauline view of such an existence surely is. Any thoughtful discussion of the 
matter is welcome. 



In his work on The Apostles' Creed, 
Professor McGiffert asserts that St. 
Paul gives an "explicit denial that the 
flesh will rise again," since with this 
apostle "the resurrection is a spiritual, 
not a fleshly matter" (p. 166). 

The same writer, in his work The 
Apostolic Age, says: "The resurrection 
of the body, of which Paul speaks at 
some length in the fifteenth chapter of 
First Corinthians, does not mean the 
resurrection of our present fleshly body 
.... it means, on the contrary, the 



resurrection of a spiritual body which is 
not merely the present fleshly body 
purified, but a body of an entirely differ- 
ent nature" (p. 134). 

Preaching in Hereford Cathedral, 
Easter evening, 1915, Canon Streeter 
said, touching St. Paul's description of 
the resurrection in I Cor., chap. 15: 
" He tells us clearly that the body which 
we now have, that the body which is 
laid in the grave, is not that body which 
shall be but something else. Our earthly 
body perishes like the seed corn that is 



